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of Hitler with amused and rather pitying complacency. It was
simply inconceivable that a people who had known the pleasures
of democracy should vote themselves out of them and install a
dictator instead of a parliament.

Dr. Bruning was less certain, and immediately he learned the
results of the Prussian elections he hurried to Geneva with a
concrete proposal for limited German rearmament. He secured
the agreement of Great Britain, but the French representative,
M. Tardieu, was not at Geneva; a general election was in
progress in France. Chance, again, was playing the hand.
When he was summoned to discuss the Geneva proposals, he
was dissuaded by his ambassador in Berlin, who assured him
that Dr. Bruning was about to fall from office and that a lasting
and more favourable agreement could be secured from his
successor. This information came from General von Schleicher,
who himself succeeded Herr von Papen as Chancellor soon after
the July elections. It was given to prevent Dr. Bruning from
re-establishing his prestige by the successful negotiation of
German rearmament. M. Tardieu fell into the trap. That
was the end of the Weimar republic, and it sealed the fate of
parliamentary democracy on the Continent for a generation.
On soth January 1933 Hitler became Chancellor of the
German Reich.

The result was devastating for the Disarmament Conference,
which became a public farce. The powerlessness of the League,
in face of the divisions of the great powers, roused the dormant
energies of Russia, Japan, and Germany to a realization of
their opportunities. Russian penetration in Turkestan and
Mongolia was quiet, and little notice was taken of it. If we
had lost the Nelson touch, we had at least preserved his blind
eye. The first overt blow to the peace organization was struck
by Japan in 1933, when she invaded Manchuria and refused to
account to the League for her action. As usual Great Britain
had no policy, which was inexcusable, for while the ingenious
Dr. Benes, who led the representatives of the smaller powers
at Geneva to their final eclipse, was wholly unconcerned with
events in the Far East> Great Britain was vitally concerned.
For fifty years Japan had had her eye on Manchuria. Once
already she had conquered it, and had been made to return it